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Children's Singing Games , collected and edited by Alice B. Gomme 
6 d.), Nutt. 

Mrs. Gomme’s “ Dictionary of Folk Lore ” is already well known to our 
readers, and it will give much pleasure to many to hear that she has made 
a children’s play-book out of it. The illustrations, by Miss Winifred 
Smith, greatly add to the charm of the book. The songs and tunes 
are well suited to children, and both mothers and children will declare 
it to be the prettiest book they have seen for some time. Mrs. Gomme 
promises another at Christmas time. 

Timothy's Quest , by Kate Douglas Wiggin (2s. 6 cl,), Gay & Bird. 

Those readers who have read “A Cathedral Courtship” will not 
be surprised at Mrs. Wiggin’s sympathetic insight into the child mind. 
The book is an idyll, and is one of the prettiest and most charming stories 
recently issued. The story of Timothy’s search for a home and a mother 
for the little stray child, Lady Gay, is most touching and pathetic. One of 
the finest chapters is that where Timothy runs away from Miss Vilda’s 
home because he had heard her say that she could only keep one child, so 
the little hero determines to leave Lady Gay and seek his fortune (he being 
ten years old) in the big world. “ Nobody wants me ! nobody wants me !” 
he sighed, as he lay down under the tree. “ Nobody ever did want me, — 
I wonder why ! and everybody loves my Gay and wants to keep her, and 1 
on t wonder about that. Cuddle up close little Ragsy (the dog) we’ve 
got nobody but just each other, and you can put your head into the 
other pocket that hasn’t got the gingerbread in it, if you please !)..•• 
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DEAR Editor, The Forum as usual is the most suggestive to the 
educationalist, and in the current number (July) President S. G Hall 
enforces the truth that the real vital spirit of University teaching is 
Research ; Prof- Martha I . Crow discusses the question whether those 
who have been educated at colleges open to both sexes, will educate their 
own children in the same way ; and Thomas Davidson contributes an 
excellent article on the “ Ideal Training of an American Boy,” of which 
I make the following notes. The object of education is complete moral 
autonomy, of which the essential conditions are:—- “(1) Well-arranged, 
practical knowledge of men and things; (2) healthy, well-distributed 
affections ; (3) a ready will, loyal to such knowledge and such affections.” 
To secure this, for the first seven years of life, during which a child’s 
character is practically formed, for good or for evil, education should be 
carried out in the family, under the eyes of parents who need the utmost 
care and thoughtfulness. “ During this time . . . . a child ought never 
to learn consciously anything that it can learn unconsciously; never be 
instructed in anything that it can acquire by imitation or habituation. It 
is the failure to observe this principle that is the crowning defect of the 
Froebelian kindergarten system.” The daily life of the family, supple- 
mented, may be, by the employment of French and German governesses, 
is now the main teacher. It is a great misfortune for a child not to have 
complete command of the three world-languages. But the most important 
things imparted unconsciously at this stage are right sympathies and 
self-control. At seven the child should begin to ^attend regularly a small 
private school under a competent teacher, standing in intimate and confi- 
dential relations with the parents, in order (1) to bring the- child into 
noble and kindly relations to other children ; (2) to strengthen its body 
and its social instincts by healthy games; (3) to develop its memory; 
(4) to put it in possession of the means of future education, reading, 
writing, manual facility (including drawing) and the elements of music. 

After such a training, at the age of twelve, a boy ought to be able, 
without detriment, to attend a large public school, but where possible the 
writer prefers that they should spend six years under the care of a private 
tutor, with intervals of travel at home and abroad, until he goes to co ege 

at the age of eighteen. . , 

In the Journal of Educatio?i for August, Prof. Miall, F.R.S., las an 
interesting article on ” Practical Education,” an old and apparen ) ra 
book by the Misses Edgeworth. He gives them credit for possessing, 
faithful observation and diligent recording, “a scientific me 10 < 

tbe first in the annals of Education which fairly deserves t le nam 1. 
m ake any progress in the art of Education, they sa\ in science.’ 

Ibeir book, 'it must be patiently reduced to an ex J e J!^ r d e d or 
was, in truth, a new experimental science wuc . 1 probability 
began ,o found, for its main principles have ,n all probaMty 

.0 be discovered." The father, much impressed by 


writings, began by trying his system upon his eia ” .. ’ unrea i sentiment 
out wba t was wanting in his model, and discarding his unrea 
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le y wished,” says Prof. Miall, “to make tl 
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, *u„„ahts of grown-up people upon them. Nothing 
not to force the t g^ he cQuld possi bly find out for himself. Th 

explained to a cn , the danger of doing too much in Education is 
were wefi awar 1 dangero f doing too little.’ ” I must not attempt 
greater even tha le further) but content myself by quoting the 

to summarize ,__ iiThe f ewer the laws we make for children the 

following n ;, a ^ m diminishing temptations to do wrong we act more 
humanely than by multiplying restraints and punishments ” ‘‘Nothing 
imrts young people more than to be watched continually about their 
hiirts ) gp countenances scrutinized. 

f *I cm merely mention an attack by Charles Whibley, in the Nineteenth 
Century on what he describes as the “ Farce of University Extension ” ; 
an article by Mrs. Barnett in the Contemporary on the treatment of 
pauper children, in which she shews the evils of herding them together 
in vast barracks ; a “ leader ” in the Daily News of July— entitled “ Hints 
for School Teachers and a review in the Pall Mall Gazette of July 28th, 
of the “Dictionary of Folk-Lore,” by Alice Gomme, which treats of 
children’s traditionary games, showing how they form a most instructive 
object-lesson, and that in many of them we have unconscious folk-dramas 
of events and customs long since passed away. 

From a review of Mr. Ruskin’s new book “Verona” in the Daily 
Chronicle on June 15th, I cut theUollowing “ In it he speaks of ‘four 
pieces of education, to which I owe whatever happiness or power remains 
tome.’ They are these : — 

First, I was taught to be obedient. That discipline began early. One 
evening . . . when I was yet in my nurse’s arms, I wanted to touch the 
tea-urn, which was boiling merrily. It was an early taste for bronzes, I 
suppose, but I was resolute about it. My mother bid me keep my fingers 
back : I insisted on putting them forward. My nurse would have taken 
me away from the urn, but my mother said, ‘ Let him touch it, nurse.’ So 
I touched it — and that was my first lesson in the meaning of the word 
Liberty. It was the first piece of Liberty 1 got, and the last which for 
some time I asked for. 

Secondly: I was taught to be quiet. When I was a very little child, my 
parents not being rich, and my mother having to see to many things 
herself, she used to shut me into a room upstairs, with some bits of wood 
and a bunch of keys, and say, ‘John, if you make a noise you shall be 
whipped To that piece of education I owe most of my powers of thinking, 

and more valuable to me still — of amusing myself anywhere and with 
anything. b 3 

Thirdly . As soon as I could run I was taken down to Croydon, and left 
to play by the river Wandel; and afterwards, when I was older, to 
scien^ an< ^ ^ 0r ' cs ^ re> And that was the most important part of tny 
the help'^of ^ rt; ^ ducadon ’ the res t I’ve done pretty nearly for myself, wi 

curiositvah 6 ^ Urt ^ tk ' n ? I was taught was Kindness to Animals, an 
their heads ° U . Seei !^ them not stuffed in a scientific manner, but " l 

Lady I sa h et i°M their shoulders in their own way.” raI 

y bel Margesson’s new “ Handbook to the Study of Natu 
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tt story” is reviewed at some lengtn in the Lhronicle of August 14th, and 
7 B ritish Weekly for August 2nd publishes an interesting conversation 
‘ th her on what is described as the “ * New’ Education.” Parents may 
"iso be glad t0 know of a volume of sermons for boys, by the Rev. H. C. 
Beeching, which the Pall Mall Gazette characterizes as “ simple, strong, 
and wholesome counsels,” displaying a “ healthy spirit and straightforward 

method. Pater Junior. 


August 15th, 1894. 
p 5 Misprint last month, 


‘ moderate ” should read “ modern.” 



